RICHARD BURBAGE

by NIGEL PLAYFAIR

THE poets, or at least those who have attacked their
typewriters or flourished their quills during the last
hundred years, have paid very little attention to actors,
largely, no doubt, because actors, unfortunately, have paid
very little attention to them. It is true that a very respected
Victorian, more at home in a highly idealised eighteenth
century than in either the sixteenth or his own, wrote a
rondeau to celebrate Burbage himself, but he was more
concerned with the accuracy of his French verse-form than
in any attempt to translate into rhyme the atmosphere of an
Elizabethan stage.
There is only one set of verses dedicated to the sad story
of the player which every schoolboy used to know. I refer to
Henley's, written as a ballade this time, and carrying the
refrain " Into the night go one and all." The pessimism of
its burden is perhaps due to the fact that the author had a
brother, a reputable but not very successful professional
actor, who probably was never able adequately to contribute
toward the exigencies of the family exchequer. Its senti-
ment few will be found to deny, but of course it is not
intended precisely to be illuminating. To a biographer it
sounds a note of warning as to the difficulties of the task
which he has rather rashly undertaken, though, writing as an
actor, I am not really greatly concerned with its implications.
I can hold my head bloody but unbowed before a fate
which, after all, I shall share with many a well-graced
jutebroker, and I think that many a greater man than
Burbage might well envy his chances of immortality, who
undertook his dark journey into the unknown, having been
chosen as the first actor to play upon an English stage the
part of" Hamlet," and that too under its author's direction.
One cannot doubt that this direction survives to the present,
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